PROLOGUE                        Xlll

Finally, the part played in this war by Eng-
land herself has been wholly different from her
share in the last. Except for the slight damage
done by the occasional visits of the large slow
Zeppelins of which our past fears now seem
ludicrous, England's first ordeal was mainly
vicarious. Her suffering was the anguish of
detached suspense; it was embodied in the long-
drawn anxiety of thousands for the husbands,
fathers, brothers and sons who had vanished
overseas to some far-off unimaginable existence
of which only the few women who went abroad
as nurses and canteen workers had the remotest
conception. Again and again, the difference
between the lives led by soldiers at the front
and by civilians at home caused a barrier of
inconceivable experience to harden between the
fighting men and the women who loved them.

To-day both suffering and suspense are univer-
sal in England herself. The painful ache of
anxiety is felt as often by husbands for wives,
as by wives for husbands. There is no emotional
barrier between men and women, parents and
children, the old and the young, since the battle
is shared by all ages and both sexes. Our island
is no longer a detached unscarred participant,
sharing in the conflict only through the adven-
tures of masculine youth; the marks of war, so
deeply inscribed upon London, are written on
her towns and villages too. Often they appear